Catholicism in Great Britain
As most of my readers will know, there have remained
both in England and in Scotland ever since the Reformation,
especially in such districts as Lancashire and Inverness,
what might be termed "pockets" of Catholicism, where
whole villages have not changed their religion. This
is even more marked in regard to the wealthier classes, for
there are families in England to-day who have retained
their estates and carried on their religion in exactly the
same way since the time of Henry VIII. There is a Chapel
at Hendred, which belongs to the Eyston family, them-
selves descendants of Sir Thomas More, the Lord Chan-
cellor, which has never been used for anything else but
Catholic worship, even through the penal days.
Many of these families, forbidden to take any part in
public life until the beginning of the last century, retired
into their own little groups and intermarried closely.
The result has been that when one looks at the coats of
arms of English families and their quarterings, one usually
finds that the English and Scottish Catholics are about the
only people in these countries who can compare their
quarterings with Continental families, but it has also
meant that as a whole these families have, at least until
recently, felt a little cut off from the rest of the country
and rather shy of public life.
After the Emancipation just over a century ago, large
numbers of poorer Irish poured into England and Scotland.
The English and Scottish-born Catholics scattered through-
out the country then numbered not more than two
hundred thousand, but to-day there are in the two countries
over two million Catholics, and the majority of these are
of Irish and lowly origin. They are in no way linked up with
the old Catholic families, who have so much influence in